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A COMMONWEALTH PROBLEM 


WE are this month devoting the major part 
of VENTURE to discussion of some of the 
problems involved in building up educational 
facilities in the colonies and emergent territories. 
What has been the emphasis of British policy in 
the past? What are the priorities in expanding 
education ? How can Britain and the Common- 
wealth best assist ? 

The figures given in the table on page 10 are 
for 1958 and in the intervening year the education- 
al programme in most colonies has been stepped 
up. None the less the situation is alarming. At 
the beginning of 1958 Northern Nigeria on the 
verge of self-government had approximately 4m. 
African children of school age and a school en- 
rolment of 210,000 ; Uganda, with one of the best 
educational services, still had only 24,000 Africans 
in secondary schools. Perhaps even more serious 
has been the lack of balance in the development 
of the various levels of education. The emphasis 
has always been on primary and university educa- 
tion; secondary and technical education have 
suffered by comparison. The results of this 
policy are now, as countries move towards inde- 
pendence, being recognised. Administrators and 
technical officers just cannot be found. 

The standard and the availability of education 
sharply distinguish the under-developed from the 
developed countries. At the same time the pace 
of economic advance depends upon the flow of 
trained personel. One of the first aims of an, 
indigenous government is therefore to expand 
education as rapidly as possible. All the self- 
governing and independent countries listed on 
page 10 spend over 20 per cent of their recurrent 
revenue on education ; the majority of the colonial 
territories spend much less. 

The problems of expanding education within 


a limited budget are, however, numerous. 
Political considerations demand the provision of 
universal primary education, yet, unless the second- 
ary schools can be expanded at the same time, the 
wastage is enormous and much of the expenditure 
unproductive. In Tanganyika, a country which 
is to have responsible government this year, 
though 382,144 Africans were in primary schools 
in 1959, only 241 passed school certificate. A 
child with four to six years primary education 
becomes dissatisfied. with rural life without being 
fitted for anything else. In addition, unless there 
is a crash programme of teacher training, primary 
education can only be expanded by flooding the 
schools with untrained teachers. The politicians 
in under-developed territories have to face the 
fact that far better results are obtained by a 
balanced expansion with emphasis on secondary, 
technical and teacher training. 

In advising and assisting in educational develop- 
ment Britain and the Commonwealth have a big 
role to play. The Commonwealth Education 
Conference made a good beginning but much 
more is needed, particularly in encouraging 
teachers to take overseas posts and ensuring that 
their prospects in this country will not be affected. 

In this issue we can only begin discussion of 
some of these points. Mr. John Vaizey and Mr. 
George Cadbury, who have recently been in 
Pakistan and Jamaica, look at education from 
the point of view of economic planning. Professor 
Lewis and Professor Elvin of the Institute of 
Education discuss the supply of teachers and the 
role of the Commonwealth. We would welcome 
further discussion on the points raised and 
particularly contributions from those who are 
responsible for educational development in the 
territories. 383 


An Eeonomist Looks at Education 


By JOHN VAIZEY 
Author of ‘The Cost of Education’ 


[" is coming to be realised, as in Pakistan’s new 

five-year plan, that education has top priority in 
a growing economy. It creates a desire for growth, 
and a flow of trained man-power is essential for 
development. Further, education is in principle the 
cheapest form of investment: all it uses to any 
extent is people—little foreign exchange and little 
physical capital are needed. The demands that an 
education programme makes on the supply of 
educated people is substantial, of course; to some 
extent education feeds on itself because the needs 
for teachers are so great. 


Real and Budgetary Cost 


These are some central questions that are raised 
when it is agreed that education should have high 
priority. The first is finance. In an economy that 
is not completely controlled, there is a distinction 
between the real cost of a project and its budgetary 
cost. In many countries there are large numbers 
of unemployed people who can be brought into 
education as teachers and pupils at little or no real 
cost; but if they have to be paid salaries and given 
grants this creates a budgetary problem and educa- 
tion competes with many other clamant demands 
for the exiguous proceeds of taxation. The problem 
is to break through budgetary limitations. 


This can be done in a variety of ways. All of 
them imply a strong sense of national purpose and 
a stern government; that is why socialist countries 
can hope to expand education most rapidly. {in Asia, 
where there are unemployed graduates, they can be 
directed into teaching. Then, the barrier to teach- 
ing is frequently low salaries and low social status ; 
government can help to raise status and can reduce 
other salaries (for example, those paid by foreign 
firms are often based on expatriate rates and bear 
no relation to real economic considerations). In 
some countries, like Turkey, the army can be used 
for mass-education. Voluntary labour can be used 
for building schools. Local communities can be 
required to pay their teachers in kind. 


Since many pupils with access to education come 
from the better-off classes, there is a strong case for 
charging fees for education. Many of these ideas 
sound reactionary. The alternative is to keep the 
rate of expansion down to the rate of growth of tax- 
yields. This is not acceptable. 

The next question that is asked by those who 
accept the need for rapid expansion in education 
is where to put the money? Universities or primary 
schools? There are certain facts to be borne in 
mind. An output of 100 doctors a year implies a 
broad base to the pyramid of education because at 
each stage in education there is a heavy wastage 
tate. even in advanced countries. In some African 
territories to get two graduates you have to put a 
hundred children into a primary class. 


The supply of teachers is the critical factor. In 
all education systems teaching takes a very signifi- 
cant proportion of the total output of the education 
system. Therefore, in a sense, even if you decide 
to give priority to secondary education you will be 
forced to build it on a broad primary base, because 
otherwise you will have an insufficient supply of 
pupils in the secondary schools to man your expand- 
ing education system. Consequently you have to 
expand on all fronts. 


The critical shortage is the shortage of teachers. 
Every education expansion requires a crash pro- 
gramme of teacher training. How can this be 
achieved? Perhaps an economist can say that an 
extraordinarily high rate of expenditure for a short 
period on teacher training is justifiable (but the 
period must be short) because the returns will be 
fairly rapid in terms of the output of educated 
people, and their contribution to the national income. 
There are a number of sources of supply to be tapped. 
The first is the unemployed intelligentsia. The 
second is the diversion of people from less interest- 
ing jobs as clerks. Here the question of pay is 
dominant, and it is doubtful whether it can be 
Overcome without a nationally drawn up plan for 
salaries and an overriding sense of duty which 
brings people into teaching. In other words, a 
patriotic or socialist drive is essential. Recently, at 
UNESCO, under the able chairmanship of a Russian 
expert, it was suggested that all graduates should 
have some training in teaching so that the American 
principle of ‘each one teach one’ could be intro- 
duced if necessary. 


What to Teach 


At this point people will say ‘what about the 
quality of teachers? If they are conscripted thev 
will be bad’. To some extent, of course, this is self- 
evidently true; though it is worth observing that 
among educated people the vocation of teaching is 
a fairly common one. The retort, however, is also 
self-evident. The scarcity of education is so great 
in the under-developed world that any education is 
better than none; and in countries like Russia which 
have broken through the barrier of ignorance the 
taising of standards has been successfully achieved 
at a later stage. Once the flow of educated people 
has been successfully stepped up it is much easier 
to raise the level of teaching ability by in-service 
training. 

In this connection, the question of what to teach 
becomes a dominant one. Some highly-educated 
societies like Burma or Mandarin China have been 
extremely unprogressive, and the growth of the 
economy depends upon what is taught as well as 
upon how much is taught. From the point of view 
of growth, science and technology must take a 
dominant place in the curriculum for several reasons. 


There is a scarcity of skilled workers everywhere. 
The application of intelligence to practical matters 
is the chief mode of material progress. Above all, 
In many countries there is a lack of a local literary 
culture, which means that subjects like history and 
literature are almost entirely based on European 
models. This means that the development of an 
arts side in education is often a deracinating and 
disturbing factor in society, without the compensat- 
ing advantage that science and technology have, of 
enabling people to do something about intolerable 
poverty and squalor. 


Adult Education 


_ One of the most urgent needs in many countries 
is to develop higher education in the vernacular. In 
this way education becomes open to far more 
people; the acquisition of high standards is easier ; 
and, above all, the application of new ideas to 
existing society becomes more possible. In countries 
like India and Pakistan the development of teaching 
in the vernacular requires a lavishly-endowed system 
of translation, the rapid development of a local 
publishing industry and the retraining of a number 
of existing teachers who can only teach in English. 
Even so, the expenditure required in this transition 
will be abundantly offset by the savings in teaching 
in the future. There is a real difference between 
teaching people to read English, which will always 
be necessary for advanced work and scholarship, 
and using it as the medium of instruction. The, use 
of English as a teaching medium requires a very 
heavy investment in language teaching which could 
more profitably be used in teaching other subjects. 


The move away from English or French and to- 
wards science and practical skills would represent 
a profound modification in many education systems. 
Another change which is urgent is a development of 
an adequate system of adult education. As medical 
science lengthens the average life the impact of 
education on society is reduced because the ignorant 
people live longer than before. In general, mass 
literacy programmes have failed to raise the levels 
of adults because there was no follow-up once 
certain elementary skills had been temporarily 
acquired, and the deadening effect of ignorance in 
societies where the older generations are still 
accorded traditional respect can considerably dimin- 
ish the impact of education given to young people. 
Adult education has therefore to be concerned quite 
larzely with the teaching of improved practical 
skills, rather than with literacy. 


This is especially a rural problem. The whole of 
rural education needs considerable study. Young 
teachers are often not prepared to go to the villages, 
so that ordinary education is hard to develop; in 
the villages the deadening effect of tradition is most 
strongly felt; it is in the villages that the adult 
education which is likely to be most successful is 
that which arises in connection with agricultural 
improvement schemes. Here, again, it seems doubt- 
ful whether anything significant can be done quickly 
without a fundamental change in the social structure 
of the villages which makes the use of new agricul- 


Sie 


tural techniques a necessity either for economic or 
political survival. Community development in India 
and Pakistan has been a failure because of its innate 
conservatism. Above all, what is necessary is a 
national movement which will take the teachers to 
the villages and give them a strong position locally. 

Last, the development of an education system is 
dependent upon some fundamental changes in the 
position of women. An adequate supply of teachers 
at a salary within the resources of the budget is 
only to be found among women. The changes in 
society which are necessary for growth require a 
change in the position of women. In no country has 
significant advance taken place without the develop- 
ment of co-education for the masses; the teaching 
force for boys has to come from women to some 
extent at least. Thus, inescapably, the conclusion is 
arrived at that the development of an education 
system presupposes a national will to change which 
will sweep away obstacles like the traditional posi- 
tion of women. 

The development of teacher training, the change 
in the education of girls, the development of tech- 
nical education—all these yield high dividends. But 
they require a highly flexible administrative system 
armed with adequate statistics; they require a 
willingness to raise the status of teaching and pre- 
vent the payment of high salaries outside teaching ; 
above all, they presuppose that jobs are available 
for the products of the education system. Education 
is perhaps the top priority in a growing economy ; 
but it requires a planned economy for its efforts to 
be successful. 


COLLEGE FOR TANGANYIKA 


EVERAL students from Tanganyika have, over 

the past five years, been sent to this country by 
the Tanganyika African National Union. Most 
have had one or.two years at Ruskin or Fircroft 
College. There have however been places and money 
for very few, though the need for this type of educa- 
tion is enormous. 

At the beginning of 1958, therefore, the T.A.N.U. 
Conference resolved that an Adult Workers College 
should be established in Tanganyika, and sufficient 
money has now been raised to make it a practical 
possibility. The college will be run on the same 
general principles as Ruskin College, Oxford. It 
will be independent of T.A.N.U. and of the Trades 
Unions, but its work will be designed to serve the 
progressive movements in the territory. The body 
now responsible for the organisation of this college 
is the Tanganyika Education Trust, of which Julius 
Nyerere is the chairman. Joan Wicken, an ex- 
Ruskin student. an adult scholar at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and for five years an assistant in the Labour 
Party Commonwealth Department, is going to Tan- 
ganyika this month to help in the preliminary work 
of organisation. 

The Bureau appeals to all members to contribute 


_books, journals and pamphlets suitable for the 


library of this college. They should be sent to the 
Secretary, Fabian Commonwealth Bureau, 11,.Dart- 
mouth Street, London, S.W.1. ees 


Planned Education in Jamaica 
By GEORGE CADBURY 


Formerly U.N. Adviser on Economic Planning to the Jamaican Government 


[BE first real step away from colonial status came 
to Jamaica with the establishment of the 
ministerial system in 1953. Complete internal self- 
government came in November, 1957. In between 
there was a general election in January, 1955, when 
the People’s Nationalist (Socialist) Party, led by 
Norman Manley, came to power for the first time. 
It was in this period that Jamaica began to take 
over her own destiny, and the concepts emerged 
of a popular education policy and an economic 
and social plan which would establish the shape 
and size of that policy within a comprehensive 
review of all the other governmental responsibilities. 
There had been a previous Development Plan in 
1954, and there had been a report by a mission from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in 1951, but the establishment of a 
permanent and continuing planning outlook and 
machinery were products of the P.N.P. victory. 


Two Education Systems 


Though «the largest of the West Indian islands, 
Jamaica is small in world terms. An island of 4m. 
acres of which only 1.8m. are readily cultivable, but 
with a population that has increased from Im. in 
1930 to 7.7m. in 1960, and is expected to exceed 2m. 
by 1970, Jamaica has to find solutions to its 
economic destiny which are qualitative and intensive 
beyond the possibilities of even the most advanced 
agricultural and horticultural technology. Indus- 
trialisation will be a part of the answer and every 
possible incentive has been offered to industrial 
investment from high protection and monopoly to 
tax remission. Tourism is the most important 
potential development after agriculture and bauxite 
mining. Jamaica therefore aims to solve her 
economic problems by her ability to move into the 
North American world alongside Puerto Rico, or in 
partnership with Canada, as a country with an 
advanced technological ability. Not only is this true 
for industry but also for the services and adminis- 
tration that such a development needs, with an 
efficient and well-trained civil service and a host of 
clerical workers in banks, insurance companies and 
the like to support a more complex society. To 
achieve this, one major investment must be made,— 
in the island’s human resources, through education. 


Up to 1958 the island had two systems of educa- 
tion. There was a system of popular education, 
beginning with the elementary or primary schools 
and leading on to a limited number of post-primary 
schools and a pattern of extra-mural examination 
that enabled the energetic few to pass on a teachers 
training college or in a rare event to further educa- 
tion. Even to meet this simple ambition the physical 
facilities were deficient, and of the 300.000 children 
of school age (7-14 years) in 1958 only 200,000 could 
be accommodated in the primary schools. Almost 


completely separate was the second school system, 
with its attendant junior schools, which catered for 
10,000 children—or 2,000 per annum—whose princi- 
pal qualification for admission was the ability of the 
parents to pay the fees, even when other forms of 
discrimination had largely disappeared. Unlike the 
primary schools, which since 1891 had been almost 
wholly run by the government, the secondary schools 
were founded and run by the many and competing 
religious sects in the island. By 1958 however, they 
were nearly all grant-aided to the extent of three- 
fifths of their fees. The degree to which the division 
between these two systems of education was main- 
tained was almost unbelievable; in general terms 
the primary system provided the candidates for 
teachers colleges and produced their own staff, while 
the products of the secondary schools entered the 
professions or secondary school teaching, but hardly 
ever sank so low in their own esteem as to teach in a 
primary school or even to enter industry, except as 
an investor. It was a division of the masses and the 
elite. 

In making their new plans, and in giving educa- 
tion its new emphasis, the P.N.P. Government 
accepted four main principles : firstly that education 
is a vital element in economic as well as social 
advance, no longer a wholly welfare expenditure 
but an investment in a country’s major resources, 
its human beings; secondly, education is the pre- 
paration for all types of eventual activity from the 


‘inculcation of the habits of regularity and con- 


scientious work essential to high productivity in the 
lowest levels of the labour force, to the intellec- 
tual training of the scientists, managers or senior 
civil servants who must make the policy decisions ; 
thirdly, education is the ladder up which ability can 
climb irrespective of wealth or parenthood and. 
fourthly, education at its minimum provides the 
ability to read and write which is an essential pre- 
requisite to a democratically organised community. 
Had Jamaica had the necessary financial and other 
resources these principles would have been carried 
to the logical conclusion of a universal system of 
primary and continued education for all, but 
these ambitions had to be fitted into the overall 
framework of economic and social advance. 

The first priority which was easily agreed on was 
the provision of five years basic education for all. 
This alone involved the provision of 16,000 new 
primary school places in each of the first five years 
of the national plan. New places, and the improve- 
ment of inadequately served old places involved 
increasing the supply of teachers from 100 to 400 per 
annum for some years to come. To meet the 
demand for teachers and a much enlarged civil 
service and also in an attempt to democratise the 
elite secondary school system and allow talent to 
tise wherever it originated, the whole approach to 
secondary schooling was revised. 


_ The plan provided for a 150 per cent. increase 
in secondary school places, and since three-fifths of 
all fees were provided any way, it was not too big 
an advance to make 60 per cent. of the secondary 
school places free of fees or maintenance grants and 
to open them to free competition. The result has 
been interesting; about half of the annual intake 
to the free places in the secondary schools or 30 per 
cent. of the whole intake now comes from the 
primary schools, and the best of the privately- 
educated children win the other half of the free 
places. This process is gradually being extended to 
cover a larger part of the annual entry than at pre- 
sent, but even in this limited way it has established 
an equality of ability that will go far to make 
democracy in Jamaica a reality, and to ensure that 
lack of educational opportunity will no longer lose 
the island the services of some of its best human 
material. There were of course advances too in 
the provision of more scholarships to the University 
College of the West Indies for would-be teachers, 
and better post-primary provision for those who 
could not secure places in the secondary schools. 
but as with infant and pre-primary education. 
greater expansion in those areas not directly con- 
nected with primary education had to be given a 
subordinate place, though with great reluctance. 


Technical Training 


Technical education provided the most contro- 
versial problem to solve. Attempts had been made 
in Jamaica to provide training in agricultural tech- 
niques at what were known as practical training 
centres. There was a single technical high school 
in Kingston. A society that aims at a major advance 
into a new and more complex era of technological 
advance needs more technically trained people. Since 
the war technical education has become very 
fashionable, and there are Colleges of Arts, Science 
and Technology in most countries, running parallel 
to or even competing with universities and colleges. 
The problem in Jamaica has been to tailor this part 
of the educational development to the needs of the 
island. So far there is plenty of evidence of the 
need for skilled automobile mechanics, electricians 
and the like, but the scale of industry is small and 
foreign participation has so far combined invest- 
ment and the provision of senior skills in a way 
that makes only a small demand for the higher levels 
of industrial expertise. Agriculture still needs more 
attention than the combined efforts of the Jamaica 
School of Agriculture, leading to a diploma for 
future extension workers, the practical training 
centres converted into rural technical high schools 
and the unique experiment of the Jamaica Youth 
Corps can provide. A greater emphasis on science 
and workshop training in secondary and_post- 
primary schools and in the Jamaica Youth Corps 
camps may be a partial answer. 


The planning of the education sector of the 


National Plan with the consequential Budgets was . 


of course no different from any other and can there- 
fore be described in the same general terms. It was 
a blend of the desirable with the possible, the views 


of the technicians with the pragmatism of the 
politicians. First of all there had to be an acceyt- 
ance of much of the status quo, and about 80 per 
cent. of the available finances, both capital and 
recurrent were inevitably apportioned to existing 
services in education and elsewhere. Second, there 
were the programme provisions of the political party 
which had succeeded in the general elections. So 
in the end the area left for planning was small; 
however, tendencies could be established and 
priorities stated. 


Priority Accepted 


The allocation to education in the capital provi- 
sions of the National Plan is only 6.4 per cent. over 
ten years (1957/67) and 6.7 per cent. in the first 
three years (1957/60) compared with approximately 
25.8 per cent. for agriculture; 4 per cent. for 
tourism; 6.7 per cent. for industry and mining; 
2.8 per cent. for marketing agricultural produce; 
1.2 per cent. for the railway ; 8.5 per cent. for roads 
and bridges; 3.2 per cent. for ports and harbours ; 
2.7 per cent. for airports; 7.5 per cent. for public 
works ; 6.5 per cent. for water supplies ; 3.8 per cent. 
for health; 6 per cent. for housing; 5.1 per cent. 
for local government. It will be seen from this that 
the provision of capital for education was not any 
greater than for many other purposes, but in a 
tropical country the capital provisions are a smaller 
proportion of the educational need than in climates 
where enclosed classrooms are essential. The pro- 
posed expansion of this call upon the annual 
revenues is much more significant, and this is repre- 
sented by estimates rising from £1,403,000 in 1954/55 
to £4,269,000 (increase 204 per cent.) in 1959/60 and 
is £6,600,000 (increase 370 per cent.) in 1966/67. 
These are still small proportions of the annual 
revenue budget, being no more than 14 per cent. in 
1959/60, and there is considerable pressure for ex- 
pansion of the educational share ‘in both the capital 
and revene budgets for 1960/61. Some emergent 
countries with much higher national incomes, e.g., 
Ghana and Malaya devote more of their budgets to 
education, many other richer and emerging countries 
in Latin-America devote less. With relatively small 
budgets in Jamaica the high proportion that is pre- 
emnted each year by established demands from 
agriculture and various forms of public works makes 
a rapid redistribution of resources difficult. The 
priority of education in a National Plan has been 
accepted, and it is now one of the areas of economic 
advance. The allocation of actual funds will follow 
slowlv. 


There are still a great many unresolved problems. 
such as, for instance, the continued wisdom of the 
State in supporting a system of sectarian secondary 
education. This also raises an acute problem for 
parents in small towns when there is not the choice 
of schools that is available to those in Kingston. By 
and large, however, the new educational policy has 
been accepted throughout the country and played a 
larger part in the P.N.P. victory of 1959 than was 
at first realised. 
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Teacher Training 
By L. J. LEWIS 


Professor of Education, Institute of Education, University of London 


N the first memorandum produced by the Advisory 

Committee on Education in the Colonies, namely, 
the memorandum on Educational Policy in British 
Tropical Africa, the importance of teacher training 
was clearly stated and principles were enunciated for 
the guidance of those who were responsible for 
education in the colonial territories. This pro- 
nouncement was a reiteration of a viewpoint that 
had been expressed by missionaries and by govern- 
ment officials at different times previously in places 
as far apart as the Caribbean, Sierra Leone and 
Hong Kong. The iatest reference to the importance 
of adequate training facilities for teachers is the very 
practical one that has come from the Common- 
wealth Education Conferences held at Montreal in 
1958 and at Oxford in 1959, resulting in the Com- 
monwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Scheme. As 
a result of this there will be a stepping up of facilities 
for the exchange training of teachers. But the period 
between the statement in 1925 that the establishment 
of a sound system of education is dependent on a 
satisfactory cadre of teachers, and the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Education Conference 
Scholarship Scheme is a story of inadequacies of 
facilities both in quantity and in quality. 


Lack of Training 


The inadequacies in quality are not easily docu- 
mented, but a measure of it can be indicated by 
reference to the fact that in most areas recruitment 
to the teaching profession with training takes place 
after a total of ten years of formal schooling, and, 
generally, where training.is available, after two years 
of combined academic and professional training. If 
all the recruits to the profession did, in fact, receive 
this minimum preparation, adequate supervision and 
systematic in-service training might be expected to 
compensate for the initial limitations. But in most 
territories, a very large proportion of the recruits 
join the profession directly from school, and may 
not receive any training for several years. Such 
supervision as they receive is likely to be limited to 
what the head teacher can provide and a rare visit 
by an education officer or mission supervisor of 
schools. In-service training is likely to be limited 
to an occasional week-end or vacation course of a 
few days, its content dependent upon the problem 
immediately pressing upon the education department 
or of particular interest to the persons organising the 
course rather than a part of a systematic process 
for improving the competency of the teachers. 

In varying degree the weakness in quality is 
reflected throughout the education systems. At the 
training college level, far too few of the teaching 
staff are graduates, recruitment to the secondary 
schools too often being given precedence over intake 


1Cmd. 2374, H.M.S.O., 1925. 


to the training colleges, while the secondary schools 
in their turn lack a sufficiency of graduate staff to 
develop the specialist teaching necessary if an 
adequate flow of satisfactory recruits to the institu- 
tions of higher education, industry, commerce and 
administration is to be forthcoming. 

The factors contributing to the general weakness 
of the situation are in part material, in part social 
and in part professional. John Davis, governor of 
Hong Kong from 1844-1848, commenting upon 
mission education activity in his day, quoted a 
missionary who remarked ‘native converts would 
never enter the service of the Church at $25 a 
month when they could get $50 as clerks or inter- 
pretors’. And for many of the under-developed 
territories this represents a fundamental weakness 
still. The rewards of the profession compare so 
inadequately with rewards in other walks of life 
that teaching is a last choice rather than a first 
choice. This is so even where the graduate teacher 
is paid at rates that would appear by United King- 
dom standards to be very generous. The hard facts 
are that any major expansion of the provision of 
education (and political independence makes major 
expansion of education inevitable) sends up the cost 
of the service to an astronomical level relative to 
current national income. The greater part of the 
bill is in salary costs. Education is still too much 
regarded as a spending department and too little as 
a form of capital investment in manpower. The 
easiest way to limit expenditure is by keeping salaries 
at minimum levels; contributory to such an exercise 


is the limiting of opportunities for specialist qualifi- 
cation. 


The Vocational Argument 


Correlated with the weakness of the material 
provision for the profession are certain social factors. 
The profession of teacher is rightly regarded as being 
vocational in essence and in all the under-developed 
territories the initial participants in teaching carried 
with them a strong sense of service and vocation. 
But too frequently, the idea of vocation has been 
allowed to obscure the fact that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. A second social factor that has 
exerted an unfortunate influence is a direct outcome 
of the social stratification of the colonial service, at 
the top of the hierarchy of which stood the adminis- 
trator, while below were the lesser breeds, among 
them the education officers and public works per- 
sonnel. 

At the professional level, there has been an un- 
willingness to accept the need for training, in part 
due to the fact that the administration of education 
too frequently was in the hands of persons with 
little or no professional experience. Even in the 
mission sector of teacher training, recruitment was 
and, to some extent, still is dominated by concern 


first for evangelisation and only secondarily for pro- 
fessional standards. Furthermore, within the profes- 
sion, wide distinctions have been made between 
graduate and non-graduate status which have tended 
to result in under-estimation of the importance of 
professional training. 


Variety of Experiments 

Despite the serious defects in the provision of 
facilities for teacher training, some remarkable 
results have been achieved and there has been in 
different places some imaginative experimental work 
which points clearly to possibilities of development 
and improvement. Before commenting on _ these 
possibilities, reference should be made to some 
special features in current teacher training in the 
under-developed territories. Paradoxically, one of 
the most successful experiments has taken place in 
England, namely, the establishment of two training 
colleges for Malay students. After the defeat of 
Japan, the rehabilitation of Malayan education pre- 
sented almost insuperable obstacles to rapid expan- 
sion of teacher training. The solution attempted, 
namely the establishment in England of a training 
college for Malayans proved such a remarkable 
success that a second college was opened a few years 
later. In Ghana, a different kind of experiment has 
proved itself by its strengthening of the staffs of 
the training colleges. When it was decided to unify 
the teaching services provided by the government 
and the missions, it was agreed that improved con- 
ditions of service carried with them the obligation 
of improved professional quality. The training 
colleges’ staffs by the circumstances in which they 
were recruited tended to become static in their atti- 
tudes. To counteract this defect, a scheme was 
worked out by which tutors in training colleges 
whilst in service could carry out studies or investiga- 
tions related to their teaching responsibilities under 
the supervision of the University College of Ghana 
Institute of Education. Satisfactory completion of 
exercises is marked by endorsement of the tutor’s 
teaching certificate and is a qualification for appoint- 
ment to the status of senior tutor. The other major 
experiment taking place in several territories is the 
development of area teacher training organisatiogs 
involving the integration of the training colleges and 
the university institutes and departments of educa- 
tion in ways parallel to the development that has 
taken place in England, but with adaptations 
necessary to meet local conditions. This develop- 
ment has become possible in part because of the 
emphasis that was placed on the importance of 
developing education studies and training by the 
Royal Commission on Higher Education and its 
supporting committees in their reports in 1956. | 

The possibilities of improvement in teacher train- 
ing facilities can be classified in terms of material 
improvement, administrative improvement and im- 
provement in professional content and design. In 
terms of material improvement, having due regard 
to the economic problems involved, the provision of 
unified teaching services with facilities for improved 
status through systematic in-service training could 
provide the stimulus for improved professional 


standards without the extraordinary capital and 
recurrent expenditure that any attempt at complete 
provision of full-time training facilities would in- 
volve. In this respect it may prove well worth while 
considering the adoption of certain features of the 
American system of accumulating credit for in- 
service training. 

At the administrative level, the co-ordination of 
consultative and assessing responsibilities through 
the development of the institutes of education, with 
the eventual acceptance of responsibility by the 
universities for the award of certificates, and coupled 
with these activities co-operation amongst the train- 
ing institutions in research and investigation would 
provide continuing incentive to professional improve- 
ment. In addition such development would also 
strengthen professional status and counteract the 
tendency to invidious rankings to which denomina- 
tional and specialist interests have up to the present 
given encouragement. The pattern of relations that 
has begun to develop along these lines ensures free- 
dom of opportunity whilst at the same time provid- 
ing discipline in respect of standards. 


A Commonwealth Concept 

In terms of the content of the professional train- 
ing provided and the methods of _ instruction 
employed, a major effort is required to examine the 
particular problems of educational activity in the 
under-developed territories and to re-assess the 
professional requirements. It was inevitable that the 
procedures and content of the imperial powers con- 
cerned should be imitated initially, and it is to be 
regretted that the initiative shown by the Anglo- 
African-American Phelps-Stokes commissions on 
education in Africa in 1921 and 1923 was not 
followed up. The changing political circumstances 
now give a fresh opportunity for imaginative and 
co-operative treatment of teacher education through 
joint study of the problems and the sharing of 
experience. In this respect the Commonwealth 
Education Scheme offers a special opportunity in 
the next few years for pooling experiences and 
bringing them to bear, in all their variety, upon the 
problems of teacher education. If the opportunity 
is taken it might well lead to a new concept of 
Commonwealth education service as valuable to the 
United Kingdom and the older Dominions as to the 
new nations of the Commonwealth and the other 
under-developed territories. 


FABIAN COMMONWEALTH BUREAU 


A new pamphlet 
THE MALAYAN EXPERIMENT 


By John Lowe 
4s. (post 2d.) 


Obtainable from : 
Fabian Bookshop, 11, Dartmouth St., S.W.1. 
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Edueation and the Commonwealth 
By LIONEL ELVIN 


Director of the Institute of Education, London University 


AL the meeting of the British Association in 
Dublin in 1957 Professor P. M. S. Blackett urged 
in his presidential address that this country devote 
far higher funds to aid to under-developed countries. 
The Labour Party had already declared it to be its 
policy to devote one per cent. of the national income 
to this purpose. The matter was coming sharply 
into the public mind because colonies were becom- 
ing independent countries at an almost sensational 
rate and the question arose as to how, if at all, they 
were to receive such aid when they ceased to qualify 
under the Colonial Deveopment and Welfare Fund. 

But at the Dublin meeting of the British Associa- 
tion another voice was raised, that of Mr. Alec 
Dickson, the organiser of the ‘Outward Bound’ type 
of school at Man o’War Bay in West Africa and an 
experienced stimulator of community development 
work. He pointed out that money was not enough ; 
indeed that the mere giving of funds, so far from 
producing friendlier feelings based on gratitude, 
might very well produce tensions in both the donor 
and the receiver. What was needed was common 
work between people from more and less developed 
countries on a basis of equality. 

These two complementary views are important in 
the planning of aid of all kinds, not least in the 
planning of educational aid. Since they were ex- 
pressed a measure of real progress has taken place 
within the Commonwealth in the planning of mutual 
aid in education. 


Increased Aid 

The United Kingdom proposals to the Common- 
wealth Educational Conference held in Oxford last 
summer pointed out that the aid proposed was an 
addition to what was already being done. Very real 
help had been given under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. (The figures of grants up to 
March 31st, 1959, are: for primary and secondary 
education £17,596,110, for technical and vocational 
education £7,054,704, for higher education 
£14,262,882, plus loans for primary and secondary 
education of £25,000.) There were in addition many 
overseas students enrolled for full-time study in the 
universities of the United Kingdom (the number for 
the present academic year is 11,284, of whom 7,136 
have come from other parts of the Commonwealth). 
And in addition to this one must remember the 
large number of students from other Common- 
wealth countries in technical colleges and other non- 
university institutions in this country (see table). It 
should be pointed out that this also constitutes 
material aid as the fees charged to students in British 
universities and other academic institutions are well 
below the real costs of their tuition. 

On what one might call the Dickson rather than 
the Blackett side of the ledger there was a deteriorat- 
ing situation as to number of ‘ expatriates’ serving 
as teachers and education officers in other parts of 
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the Commonwealth. This was due simply to the 
movement towards national independence in the 
colonies and to the natural desire of these countries 
to run their civil service through their own nationals. 


COLONIAL STUDENTS IN U.K.* 
Univer- Technical Other Approx. 


sities Colleges Students Totals 
Aden ; £3 20 20 15 55 
Bahamas ... et L3 te 20 40 
Basutoland 7 — 3 10 
Bechuanaland 1 — —_ 1 
Bermuda ... Lis 11 4 20 35 
British Cameroons 2 -- 1 3 
British Guiana... 115 140 310 565 
British Honduras & 7 20 35 
B. Solomon Islands 1 a — 1 
British Somaliland 10 40 20 70 
Brunei op ey) 1 — 3 4 
Cyprus ee xs t6o 416 2b 800 
Fiji and Tong ae Z 8 15 25 
Gambia... —_ 22 18 40 80 
Gibraltar ... a. iF 8 20 45 
Hong Kong 237 258 1,015 1,510 
Kenya ae ize 277 338 345 960 
Malta ae =48 41 14 25 80 
Mauritius ... ed 123 ae 120 315 
Nigeria Jog nD 1,311 3,410 5,600 
North Borneo _... ee 8 15 25 
Nyasaland ... 1a 12 8 40 60 
Rhodesia (N.) 37 33 70 140 
Rhodesia (S.) 67 68 55 190 
Sarawak... aes 8 12 30 50 
Seychelles ... Bae 6 4 15 25 
Sierra Leone 112 138 350 600 
Singapore 144 15i 355 650 
Tanganyika 70 130 225 425 
Uganda... Seman ns. 297 445 900 
Barbados ... ba 37 13 530 580 
Jamaica... it BF 84 1,535 1,740 
Leeward Islands ... 16 9 125 150 
Trinidad & Tobago 166 164 580 910 
Windward Islands 32 23 215 270 
Zanzibar ... atk 15 30 135 180 

2,959 3,833 10,337 17,129 
Ghana 355 400 545 1,300 
Malaya 263 362 1,475 2,100 


* Figures supplied by the British Council. 
a 


In addition there was a rapid expansion of the 
school system in most of these countries, and it was 
out of the question to fill most of the necessary 
teaching and administrative posts from outside the 
country. Further, such work could not now offer 
a permanent career to expatriates. What the 
emergent countries wanted was help on a short-term 
contract basis, and preferably they wanted people 
from abroad who were already experienced and of 
some standing in their profession. To men and 
women of such standing there was little attraction 
in a contract for three, four or five years if it meant 


burning their boats behind them at home and losing 
the prospects of increments and promotion they 
would otherwise have had. | ; 

When the Commonwealth Education Conference 
met it was clear that the aid already afforded from 
this country, even when one added the aid they were 
receiving from other Commonwealth countries, from 
the United States, and from the Agencies of the 
United Nations, was nowhere near meeting their 
needs in an expanding educational situation. And 
unless something was done about it the prospect 
was one of a diminishing number of people (from 
the more fortunate members of the Commonwealth) 
serving in the under-developed countries. What the 
Conference did was to recognise a principle—that 
education was fundamental to the strength and 
stability of the Commonwealth—and to secure agree- 
ment for at any rate a first plan of systematic mutual 
aid in education. 


Scholarship Scheme 


The plan, as is now well known, took the form 
of a scheme for approximately 1,000. scholarships 
and fellowships to be held by members of the 
Commonwealth in some other Commonwealth 
country for further study, at a high level, in a 
recognised academic field; and of aid in the train- 
ing of teachers and in supplementing the supply of 
teachers through Commonwealth effort. The United 
Kingdom contribution to the scholarship plan, an- 
nounced in advance of the Conference, is 500 
scholarships. The contribution to the second part 
of the work, also announced in advance, is approxi- 
mately 500 places in teacher training institutions in 
this country and a readiness to facilitate the second- 
ment of United Kingdom teachers for service over- 
seas. 

Plans for bringing the first group of scholars and 
fellows over to their countries of study and for 
placing teachers in their appropriate institutions in 
this country are now well advanced, and the scheme 
will begin with its first beneficiaries in October. No 
less important are the arrangements announced by 
the Minister of Education at the end of February 
for assisting the flow of British teachers to Com- 
monwealth countries. The essential thing was to 
fashion arrangements that made sense for the teacher 
in terms of his reintegration into the educational 
service at home after his period of teaching over- 
seas. The Government will supplement earnings 
abroad to the extent of £700,000 to cover additional 
expenses in going abroad. There are to be grants 
to assist in resettlement on return. And there is one 
other provision that is quite essentia] but for which 
some one must be given credit for imaginative grasp 
of the problem: there is to be a fund to assist 
teachers to return home for interview for appoint- 
ments to posts available when their service abroad 
comes to an end. 

All this is excellent and presents a much better 
picture than that of a year ago. But the scale of it 
must be understood if complacency is to be avoided. 
In cash terms the United Kingdom contribution is 
likely to be of the order of £6,000,000 over the five 
years so far foreseen, and this is a little more than 


half of the total expenditure. Nobody could say 
that that is anything startling. The argument that 
we must pian well and start carefully is fair enough 
so long as it is not an excuse for an inadequate 
effort. One real achievement of the Commonwealth 
Conference was to involve all the Commonwealth 
countries in the effort; before the Conference 
opened only the United Kingdom and Canada had 
firm offers on the table. What is to be noted now 
is that this really is a scheme of mutual aid: coun- 
tries that might be thought of as receiving countries, 
such as India, Pakistan, Ghana and Malaya, are also 
giving scholarships. 

The really important thing in providing for future 
growth was to arrange for continuity. The New 
Zealand delegation pressed hard for the establish- 
ment of a small permanent office, and this was 
eventually agreed to, though the office will be very 
modest indeed. Secondly, it was agreed to recom- 
mend that a second conference be called in 1961. 

There is no doubt that some delegations and some 
individual delegates came to the Conference with 
higher hopes than were realised. Some hoped for 
the establishment of what indeed is needed, a full 
Commonwealth Education Service. Nigeria, for 
instance, asked for the secondment of key personnel 
for special duties in the educational field from one 
part of the Commonwealth to another. It will be 
essential to take up such ideas and give reality to 
them at the second conference whenever it is held. 
This will be the moment for seeing whether in 
education we can have a really positive Common- 


wealth. 
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Guide to Books 


Outlines of East African Society 


By J. E. Goldthorpe. (Obtainable from Makerere 
College, Uganda) 


Mr. Goldthorpe’s lectures on East African Society, 
given to his sociology students at Makerere College 
(the University College of East Africa) have now 
been photographed by the College library to be used 
not only by the students as a text-book but also by 
the general public; the author hopes that they will 
be of value to the newly arrived missionary and 
administrator and to the African elite. 

Mr. Goldthorpe succeeds admirably in giving in 
a concise manual, a mass of factual information. 
The first part of the book describes the demographic 
composition, social structure and mode of life of 
the African peoples, illustrated by the Baganda, 
Kikuyu and others. Asian and European groups 
are similarly, but more shortly, outlined. He then 
writes of the pattern of labour migration and draws 
for us a vivid picture of East African towns with 
their quarters for each ethnic group. More interest- 
ing, and more valuable in that the information is 
not already available in standard texts, are the 
chapters on religious groups and race relations. 

Presumably the Makerere students learn their 
sociological theory in other courses for these lectures 
are so ‘ written in non-technical language’ that little 
evidence is apparent of the use of those theoretical 
concepts of social analysis which have been formu- 
lated in the last twenty years. In particular there 
is no reference to the dynamics of social change. 
One would have been interested, for instance, in a 
discussion of the changing ideas of family life among 
the African peoples, of inter-tribal rivalry, or of the 
causes and possible mitigation of intolerance between 
Europeans, Asians and Africans. 

An inexplicable omission is a chapter or more on 
the political structure of the three territories. We 
are told nothing of African local government or 
of the position of traditional chiefs in these new 
institutions. There is no discussion of the rise of 
African political parties from tribal and urban 
associations. In five lines Mau Mau is described 
as a pseudo-pagan religious cult; the rebellion—its 
causes and effects—are not discussed. 

One hopes that the Makerere students are en- 
couraged. to argue about and analyse the social 
problems of their countries in the academic environ- 
ment of their university; Mr. Goldthorpe’s lectures, 
however, seem carefully to avoid mention of any 
controversial topic. 


P. C. Lloyd 


The Growth of Industrial Economics 
By W. G. Hoffman (Manchester University 
Press, 25s.) 

Professor Hoffman stands in the tradition of Colin 
Clark and W. W. Rostow. The range of his inquiry 
is narrower than that of Clark’s ‘Conditions of 
Economic Progress ’, and his claims are more modest 
than Rostow’s; but he too is looking for a grand 
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design in the history of industrial economics. He 
finds his version of it in the observation that all 
free economies have passed through a succession of 
stages, in each of which the ratio of the output of 
the capital goods industries to the output of the 
consumer goods industries has been greater than in 
the last. His book is concerned to marshal the facts 
with which to document this observation. 

It is a pity that his interest does not extend to 
Soviet Russia. For a thesis which stresses the in- 
creasing importance of the capital goods sector in 
many unplanned capitalistic economies calls out for 
comparison with one in which this has been an 
explicit objective of economic planning. This sur- 
prising omission is due to the fact that, though only 
recently translated into English, the book was 
originally pubiished in 1931, before the recent ad- 
vance in knowledge about the Soviet economy. 

In certain other ways the book suffers from the 
ravages of time. Had it been written after the 
systematic development of social accounting which 
has taken place since the late ’thirties, it would 
surely not have been so confusing about the distinc- 
tion between capital goods and consumer goods 
industries. Conceptually, of course, no such dis- 
tinction exists. No industry is either a consumer 
goods industry or a capital goods industry; it pro- 
duces goods, of which some will be consumed (or 
used up within the current period) and some will 
be invested (or ‘stored’ for use in future periods). 
Though this may be a fine point in some industries, 
Professor Hoffman sometimes suggests that he has 
a quite different distinction in mind. For example, 
he suggests (p. 94) that in the later stages of indus- 
trialisation, the gas and electricity industries may be 
regarded as producing capital goods, on the grounds 
that they sell their output mainly to other industries 
rather than to the domestic consumer. 

This confusion of terms may explain the appar- 
ently rather surprising conclusion at which he arrives. 
Recent work suggests that industrial growth begins 
with an upward shift of the proportion of output 
devoted to investment, but that, once the economy 
has absorbed the transitional adjustment to it, this 
higher proportion will sustain a steady rate of 
growth. Professor Hoffman’s continual increase in 
the relative importance of the capital goods indus- 
tries may be due to the fact that what appear from 
his definitions to be capital goods (e.g. metals) are 
in fact intermediate products destined for embodi- 
ment in an increasing flow of consumer durables. 

The author deserves respect for having been a 
pioneer in the empirical study of industrial growth, 
but his methods and results are due for re-examina- 
tion in the light of subsequent work. 

P. C. Lloyd 


Aden 


By Sir Tom Hickinbotham. Foreword by 
Lt.-Col. Sir Bernard Reilly. (Constable, 21s.) 

The ordinary service-man, cramped within the 

small area of Aden and enduring an oppressively 
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humid climate, is unlikely to find much emotional 
compensation in the fact that his station has been 
for eighty years a British imperial outpost of high 
importance. 

Situated in the south-west corner of the Arabian 
Peninsula and near to the narrow mouth of the 
Red Sea, its former significance has changed now 
that Egypt owns and controls the Suez Canal, but 
presumably even now our retention of it and our 
control of the hinterland of the Aden Protectorate 
is essential to our strategic, military and commercial 
needs. Nevertheless, intermittent conflicts along 
the border between the Protectorate and the 
medizval Yemen and the sustained claims by the 
King and Imam of the Yemen to what he describes 
as ‘Southern Yemen’ are reminders that our 
assumption is not undisputed. 

Sir Tom Hickinbotham, ex-Governor of Aden, 
has drawn richly on his experience and knowledge 
of this corner of the Middle East in his book “Aden ’. 
In particular he has made a valuable contribution 
to our inadequate information on the Yemen. As 
he states, ‘The full history of South-West Arabia, 
that is of the Aden Protectorate and the Kingdom 
of the Yemen, has never been written and... 
historical records that do exist of the early history 
of the Yemen give no more than a glimpse of a 
period of history . . ... To some extent he does 
“remedy this deficiency’, notwithstanding his dis- 
claimer of any attempt to do so. 

The Federation scheme for the Protectorate, as 
first laid before the indigenous Rulers in 1954, is 
now in operation, although several Rulers have not 
yet acceded and the then Sultan of Lahej has been 
replaced since his subversion and flight. Sir Tom 
has confidence that the Federation could become 
stabilised and resist Yemeni influence, though he 
frankly recognises the attraction to the inhabitants 
in the Protectorate under certain circumstances ‘to 
join their co-religionists and brother Arabs’ in the 
Yemen. Personally I think when those circum- 
stances do prevail, which is unlikely to be in the 
immediate future, the attraction will prove stronger 
than that of Federation, although this should _not 
hinder British economic assistance meanwhile to a 
million or so whose lot is characteristically poor in 
common with multitudes in Arabia. 


R. W. Sorensen 
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Afro-Portuguese Ivories 


William Fagg and W. and B. Forman. 
worth, 25s.) 

It was a lucky day when two talented Czecho- 
slovak photographers, W. and B. Forman, were 
loosed among the antiquities of the Department of 
Ethnography of the British Museum; although it 
sheds a curious light on the penury of the arts in 
Britain that this beautiful and useful book should 
owe its first publication not to British but to Czecho- 
slovak enterprise. As it is, Batchworth’s are greatly 
to be congratulated on putting out an English 
edition, and on doing so at a price that is moderate 
and even cheap. Here in handsome format, well 
and reliably introduced by Mr. William Fagg, are 
46 photographs of the Museum’s remarkable collec- 
tion of ivories carved by Africans on medieval 
Portuguese commission. They were almost certainly 
carved in the sixteenth century, but exactly where 
remains a riddle. If in Africa and not in Europe, 
the likelihood is that they were carved either in 
Sierra Leone, the Congo, or Dahomey—and Mr. 
Fagg thinks the last is the most likely. They were 
long—and wrongly-—attributed to the ‘Benin cul- 
ture’. Though they are not true African art, they 
show once again the depth and breadth of the 
African artistic tradition, as well as its consummate 
sculptural skill. 
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Basil Davidson 


A Geography of Ghana. By E. A. Boateng. 
(C.U-P., 21s.) A first-class pioneer geography, based 
on original field work and useful to both teacher 
and student. It serves as equally valuable back- 
ground for the student of politics: the relationship 
of Ghana to the rest of West Africa is shown, 
together with the complicated technical co-operation 
of British and French territories. On the economic 
side the vital importance of the Volta scheme both 
to Ghana and Togoland is shown, and the import- 
ance of the whole Volta system, since not only is it 
an international river, but 67 per cent. of the country 
lies within its basin. Mr. Boateng, who is Senior 
Lecturer in Geography at the University of Ghana, 
illustrates his scholarly work with nearly a hundred 
maps and photographs. 
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